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kept by Monroe N. Work, head of Division of Records and Research of the 
Tuskegee Institute, that in 1916 there have been 54 lynchings. Of those lynched, 
50 were negroes and 4 were whites. This is 4 less negroes and 9 lessi whites 
than were put to death in 1915, when the record was 54 negroes and 13 whites. 
Included in the record are 3 women. 

Fourteen (14), or more than one-fourth of the total lynchings, occurred 
in the state of Georgia. Of those put to death 42, or 77 per cent of the total, 
were charged with offenses other than rape. The charges for which whites 
were lynched were: murder, 3; suspected of cutting a woman, 1 (this a Mexi- 
can). 

The charges for which negroes were put to death were : attempted rape, 9 ; 
killing officer of the law, 10; murder, 7; hog stealing and assisting another 
person to escape, 6; wounding officers of the law, 4; rape, 3; insult, 2; for each 
of the following offenses one person was put to death: slapping boy; robbing 
store; brushing against girl on street; assisting his son, accused of rape, to 
escape; entering a house for robbery or some other purpose; defending her 
son, who in defense of mother, killed man ; fatally wounding a man with whom 
he had quarreled; speaking against mob in act of putting a man to death; 
attacking a man and wife with club. 

Lynchings occurred in the following states: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 4; 
Florida, 8; Georgia, 14; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 1; 
Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 3; 
Texas, 9. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

International Court of Justice. — Hostilities concluded, for truth's sake 
now and hereafter establish in some neutral country, as Holland or Switzer- 
land, an international court for redressing military wrongs and a hundred sub- 
tribunals thereof presided over respectively by three or five judges, each from 
another neutral country, such banc to pass upon both law and fact. A hundred 
different cases, heard simultaneously, would not congest the docket. 

Such a court of original jurisdiction would constitute its own appeal forum 
by remanding appealed cases to three appellate jurists chosen from those not 
having originally passed thereon. 

All cases wherein the claimant suffers grievance are within its jurisdiction, 
whether his people be victor or vanquished. Let each specific case be gov- 
erned by strict rules of evidence with possibly slight modifications. 

Today's press overflows with German atrocities in evacuated districts, 
forcible deportation of Belgians, young French women driven into immorality. 
The great German people cannot afford to pass unjustly into history as mere 
Huns. — E. H. Sanford in Chicago Herald, May 1, 1917. 



